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obtaining his opinion of the picture he had not invited
Dickens to see it.

He was now living in Kensington, and thither to his
studio came several important people to see the famous work
then drawing near completion. The Duchess of Argyll
had called two years previously, and since then others had
learnt of its reputation. Mulready, Sir Charles and Lady
Eastlake, the former then President of the Academy, were
among the visitors. The President was unsparing in his
compliments, and before he left he expressed a strong
desire that the picture should be exhibited at the Academy,
offering, to Hunt's surprise, to give the work a place of
honour and to provide it with a railing as a protection against
the press of people. Hunt's opinion of the Academy has
already been referred to. A refusal was of course inevitable,
and the President was obliged to recognize the proposition
as an impossibility in the case of a man so conscientious and
so full of sincerity towards his art.

Next came negotiations with Gambart, the famous dealer,
whose growing impatience to know the price was clearly
evident. Upon the latter being stated he expressed un-
bounded amazement, and affirmed that no one had ever
heard of such a sum.

" I quite admit that," said Hunt calmly. " You are
called upon only to consider whether you can afford it."

Again a protest from the other; but Hunt maintained his
position, declaring that he would not abate a farthing.

Gambart urged him to take time to consider, but he
repeated his assurance that no amount of thought would
cause him to change his mind.

" Well," said the dealer, " leave it open for a week."

Hunt allowed him three or four days for reflection, at the
end of which, to his great relief, came the acceptance. " To